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RANDOM REMINISCENCES: 


by 


Thomas We Ervin 


MR. CECIL BEESON 
P.O. Box | 
Hartford City, Ind. 47348 


On the Ranks of the Wabash Far Awny 
(The Indiana State Song) 


Paul Dresser-—~]896 


Round my Indiana homestead wave the cornfields, 

In the distance loom the woodlands clear and Ceol 
Often times my thoushts revert to scenes of childhood 
Where I first received my lessons—-nature's school. 


Aint God Good to Indiana? 
William Verschell 
(ist 4 lines of 8rd stanza) 


Aint God good to Indiana? 

Spots may look as fair, . 
But they lack the soothin! somethin! 
In the Hoosier sity and air. 


if s . * 
1386250 ° | 
The Old Qaken Bucket 
(Stanza #1) 


How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollections present trem to view; 

The orchard,: the mesdow,:the deen tangled wildwood, 
And every loved spot which my fancy Knew. 


Samuel Wordsworth 


My Childhood INome I See Again 
(Stanza #1) 


My childhood home I see again 

And gladden with the view; 

And still as mem'ries crowd my brain, 
There's gadness in it too. 


Poem written by Abraham Lincoln 
upon visiting his old home in Indiana 
in 1844, 


'OASG6EL 


RANDOM RUNINISCENSES 
(TAM is etl OG1)) 


My father and mother were not talented musically but ench 


sang his or her favorite son7s on ocension. My fnther had two songs 


which he sanv—-inore or less off key. "Tenting Tonicht on the Old Cann 


Groune" end "Swing Low, Sweet Chariot" were songs both of which he hac 
3 


Neto 


sung often with his comrsdes around the cam fires. 


My mother seng church songs, especially while she gathered 


the milk nails in the evening and started out to milk. She also nlayed 


the "Jew's harp" on snecial ocensions for the am senient of her child-—- 


ren. 


For years I thought it was "juice hary.!' 
My father had four jokes which he related on occasion: 

Firsts A man had what he claimee was a very fine dog. One day 
he said thet he had sold the dog for $100.00 Upon being questioned 
he adnitted that he did not receive $100.00 in cash but had traced 
it for two fifty dollar ouns. ($50.00 was an excessive amount for 
ea dog in those days.) 
Seconds; A young lady, born on a farm, was home for her first vacation 
from college. She was out in the barn with her feather and brothers, 
and wishing to imnoress them with her citified manners, pretended not 
to know the nanes of the various farm implements stored there. 
She asked the name of several. Then she came unon a garden ralce 
lying on the floor, tines un. Just ag she asked yy "What is this?! 
she stenoed on the tine end. The handle fley up and hit hor. 
She cried out, "Damn that roke." That wes the ‘only occasion 
I heard Dad use that word —-or any other swear word. 
Third: A farmer had a new hired hand. After breakfast the first 


morning, they all sat around the table for a few minutes. The far— 


Mer thought to have a little fun with the nev—comer. 200m. he said, 


"Well, not to waste time we might as well eat dinner while ve are 

all here." They did. After the merl they agin sat around the 
touble. Ina few minutes the farmer said, "Well, Seeinz that ve 

mre all here and vlenty of food left, we night as well ent suoner." 
They did. Soon after he said, "Well, now that we have enten sunner, 


let's go to work." The hired man reylied, "I never work efter 
{> i >] 


sunper."” And he didn't. 


Fourth joke: The oldest son in the fanily was sent out to 
brine in on Iresl; bi chulor for tie firenlace. ile went ‘out but’ didnot 
return for five yers. Iie brought the bck log in with him when 
he retuned. . luuvag arcozy.fire ‘vith all. the family torether acain! 
Pyumounher Tote thre “joke conmherscli,.. While o ¥oune rirl rend 
living ati her oarents'*s home, they) had @ neighhor who lived on a road off 
the main road or nike. lias house was at the end.of the road and un a 
hibl. One day two strangers came alongs and innuired how they coul¢c find 
this neighbor. .Se renlied that they should eo to the next crossroad 
DUNie oO Tee Tin, Trem ipo..o trevengyor the .xyoad fend. "turn “and! She 
was exceedingly embarrassed when the two men went away laughine Weartd ly. 
"Turn uy! a mid-American colloquinlism of .the 18th century—+78 
alsosheard by Civrl Wer revorter, Whitelaw-Reid in 1863 near Gettysbure, 
Pa. vhile on the wey fron Taneytown, Nd. to the battle of Gettysbure. 
‘hitelaw—Reid later was ambassador from the U. S. to the Court of St. 
Janes. (See n. 108 of Stackpole's They met at Gettysburg.) 
Yad never came in contact with ea stranger or harbored an ill 
fecling toward anyone. He would strike up @& conversation vith anyone-— 
high or low. I never inew him to do a dishonest thing. Sometines he 


even argued with the tax assessor that he, the assesson had not set a 


high enough value on 2 taxable, When he died, one could stxnd besice his 
casket and say, "He was a good man." 

Mts Carmel, being on the circuit with three other churches, 
the oreactirer enme only each two weeks, either Sunday mornings or after- 
NMOOMseLOeEne eLUrngewio..Onclor the other eountry churches .velie fourth 
church was usually located in a small town where the parsonage would be 
located, eng contributing the most, woula receive the larger portion of 
his services. 

When the minister woule he out on his circuit, he would frequently 
be invited to» noon dinner at the home of some narishioner. .Qur turn canie 
often-—t bout one-half the time, it secmec to me. He wos usually invited 
Coudrine tls Lomil ye chehe. dic wandvirocucnt ly itywis Gh. dnret one. 

I remenber on bine when Deorencrer nad s litte boyeszbont 
five years olf. The inister was courteously asked to say grace vhich 
he nroceedec to ¢o, at leneth. ‘I noticed the lnc surrentitiously remching 


fovgnis Work as his father netred: the end. As hie (then s2ad 'Anen'", 


iey Lorin lunging “ovard. the lareo slate, londed 41th 


Prieuethvekeningbisowucnterr of the t3b1Le,) crying ONG Cn haha tag t phva asa wen 


\ 


He fovea t caniaeird andeywas commenced) Poraucsing a Lorie. 

THheve Ven. POT PeOuLrde, Tans nel oh bong "edone Gin|er"53 iret" 
CNG OD ses Cigiet Troodeemneun—Dy. TREWILEe Aa Gl) TEs erovel, bhyen 
Chun CULSLONG veer Os UO Deal G ols OW Unopy We Indpene Route. #3.. 

limpecrpeehy  croce the vroao Trom jour Jrone ss wich Bas sbock 
Prove veeerond lincethinecpor Tounm huntiredcyfeoc,) was thre hoesoP our 
MOsbees, Neti nors a1 dO.1n len oan wi bey Man lass vane, od rosy, Mibenin 
Owe LOL uel ChmSOG bis Torta rom 52 beware Nebecea Golanve: on 
NGW wis sLoel. bu, CONSI Stedeor UGG land 2/3 .cres.. 

ae DOG iG nn hOr Ome Wah ow fe Ce Lue Ola tem eur Chase, 
tvo. eons eng four couehters . About this tine Cie tt COO mAh O. How |b 
PEvecisr ute n wc) Orta e yi bson. a As I) remenber he vis eS \eeniis: on 


Ceo) 4 n 


Coe Organ Dame crAcoly Uso 1s 2 cqul sition Janes wih both fey minutes 


a 1 


LMeGrCtLom, Fr. ii Oration ene anoreciytion, er, Shes muercoairece le 
iMteleronry cue Loy Vyoutigey tne tine. Thevelder inife frum ly-enc 


ae Law Om Ve GmeC tal Ce move COs ar bl OVC Oley LOMO eriao a eriet rich) 
VaCi inl NL! Cae COMmmmUChOMo Nea: ce) CU Pecof “tou whens Gad. 

NEST US OD sire CUIa i IMO Tec tt Ge LRA CO Oe eal CAMO BU BAN: 
PLoer Loe eRe UO see tONCGr. MON? Others chi ldrens PenrvecnG igs wit 
hee tro sens, John Wiiliam anc Nenry. Uenry was about two yenrs younger 
then myself. We were’ constantly together and my mother called Uenry 
MOMs aaos.W Lowes. tie older ind rer lender. 

HORN Wa Li aca lhetewikicy sebort in LesGcrm 0hi oO. went, into 
Pmmumome foc r sLON vote Ora LUNIbEr ICO. male Wernied a mirl bythe name. of 
Morag weer NCD. ey holo. Tiey enced 1 “tamily thei rreldess being oldey 
PieMwuvro Ol el nate or erh sim le hore sO Wl a iteesent, LO Evanston, Eh), 
to menrzge a yard for his Yo. and Inter to South Send, Ind. Their young- 
est. son, Bi bl" rnife, horn dune 6, 1906, now married and living in Wick 
Cladi CawGnregwr sittin yom Cleveland s ig chief cncimetr Lor flere] aig 
PROCOLOUL Cs iC) Ula MoOuUlor ~ 9 yAUON wives, neariher econ. Obll) is’ @ 
fellow Rotsrinn (1961), both of us belonving to the Clevelsnc, Ohio cluh. 

Wry evencel nial enemies: Of John and Ann lies meri od 
Hlenry Gientc) Carnbell, the son of enother neighbor whose farm adjoined 


nv srandLither's on the gout. PRY GIO Pow MeL Neniate ly.ar ter. 


pak 


was born. She and my sisters Satyre (Byrn) incr Blnncke si ened 
Afficcvits that I had been vorn in lieu of m birth certificste 

for a ereswuiredonissponte when, leven. abroad in 1936... Birth records 
were not kent there at the time. 

John Vnife, soon after buying the Blackford County farm, 
constructed MOL Ch Mo: olLettacroryue lone the pike mort) of lis home. 

Vy tether wag) in bisiness wath himoifor avhile. After the business 
dwindled, ir. Knife used the larve buildings for srinding "sorgum cane" 

and nens for evevorating the water from the juice to make sorghum molasses. 
Another time he raised fancy rabbits in. snecinl pens; another time head. 

» strble full of stellions for breering surnoses 3, They cven usec, the 
buildings to house thres*ing machines and tractor engines. They also 
raised Jcrusc lem artichokes in their @arden. 

TPli keg? Compoyvostnc Tn eVs house ovimenl time Com tbutter 
bread!) That wes hot white breads; we Gid not heave that at home—~just 
white bread. As I remember now, I: was always welcome. 

Other nei@hbors were Uncle Rob snd Aunt Flo Yrvin and their 
fenily ioffit, Beryl and Pauls  Moffitenand Reryl were about. my see and 
we often played together. Paul was five or six years younger. When Paul 
Rrrivied, we three had quite a time deciding how he ’srrivec. We finally 
concluded that the Stork had brought him as far as the yard and the doctor 
hed picked hit uo and taken him inside. The projects engineerec by Moffit 
and myself were numerous. We were Often joined by Beryl. We raised on- 
10ns and potatoes to raise money for bycycles. As [.renember, we scarcely 
got our seod money back. We erected a batteryless telephone between our 
two homes by stringing wires ahout 1/8 mile across the fields on yoles, 
cut and set by ourselves. It worked fairly vell. 

We each had gots hut I was the only one to rig un & wagon and 
harness to drive my goat. She wis a nanny gont and after snending a 
Morus puch. On vr lnchker Rooks herd. eave birth toctvo kids. They 
were lovable but ceveloned into vests cae, wi th regret on my prrt, were sold. 

I Sisooneieedeol ee ons. “nd had a islenonace “Prgeons For Sale. icre!—— 
but IT never sold any. Annarently nobody wented to buy nireonst 

\nice Pecestarted in the Pency chicicen business. ve hac bu1it 


3 


yens anc -. shed to house tren. Ue had no sooner installec the chickens 


“7 


andenisdeytic. sien “Puresbrea Barred Plymouth Rock Yrs Por Sele" yhen 


1?) 


TOM noo yrsvole CoM One oven c whi Be aye: voreuawey fron hol ie—-—cuurclt, 
Leege Obert ie eS) VOR DeLorme a hous b. bine cool etook vowver tite 
LAO Ory tie Obs.) Ry ether Mish.) with roresiedegs, or wvece ond 
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Sen POLLOw snips CctoLe ga thice Polenw Cina hogs. 
Dice shart Levon SOP iiaie as Lathe OO POP Cicrd eps, norm, OF _t34 


house sn sehbinck cacrry orcierd andehiay cherry orchard, on,.t 


i) 
° 
c 
® 
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sice. Tt was a heautifulgicght to see. 2t blossom tine, 

Paid On oro. Chines je) MOL eR bed On sa. cres Omn son Of “Lore 
lana back of the new school’ on one corner of the farm, with catalns 
trees for use os fence »osts when they matured. They turned out to he 
tne flowering and and Gid not »roduce nosts-——but ‘they made a berutiful 
prove ynarticularly at blossom time. 

Once he wasyolanting a neach tree when " P. Modlin came nlong. 
Dadi was over sixty-five. W. PP. asked him if he wes vlanting for “Posterity." 
Uisurenly No. for prosperity 

I liked cherries. While attencine sumer (subscrivtion) school 
at theprocalsschool house, during June, Ll ‘wouldicomeshome after 4:00°-P.: }'., 
China) Lien CHerryetree west unui sue ocrerrics. wouldeno, longer».7o .cown, 
come cow, rice old Joe, the family buggy and riding horse to the "back" 
field for the milech cows. Uson returning, T would acsin’ climb a tree anc 
foree until mitking time when IT helped milk and turned the cows out to 
pisture, L do not. remember eettine sick from this procecaure! 


NOld' JoeacarriodhOscary samysel tT. and Charlies, in sucecsston four 


Pies: Loon dervom i1ely Scnveluin lortrordnCipy, During mw four. years in 


c 
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Hie See Ny HERVer _BIRNnct sahtsn As, Drincipal. ike wee on excellent .in= 
structor na for one “year was Prosidcent of the Northern Indiana Teschers 


Associations L learned: toe tikesane Synvorecifte Durns snd Shakesnenrs 2nd 


6 
mony others under his tutelage. W. P. hodiin frenuently snic, “Phe 
object should be to educate the masses for democracy and the fev to 
suvercke Tiesses.'' He lived to be Dlvyerrs of ace, lacking onc day. 
We Cied 8/29/1959. 

Our<farn wes sfour miles north of iatony a small town/to 
which we went quite frenuently. ,Iu this tovn lived « £mily naried 
Rosuan. They hod a son, nanied John wio was not “bright. We lonfec ot 
tie? general store where the I). S. boys ‘congregated after school. One 
day, “efter much-liatening to the talk, he asserted, Necducstion is the 
biggest study tere are." Thig became a famous saying in those n2rts. 

Atea lateradate hevsaid about Letin, "The fellow that. got trrt 
un must have been oo Shite. ANG. 4 olib, melas 

I remember driving to Haton with my narents on the day before 
Mnias ahoutslSo6. »slLtrvwis sc beautiful warm day. The next cay was not! 

Other neighbors were the Sam'l and Susan Pecks. They. were 
the onrents of Peter Peck, my fathers's chum, until Peter wes killed 
in July 1864. The large Peck family, inclucing many daughters, lived 
about a half mile south of the Sloters. Wecm sta cincwse Ss me CeI Ved OP 
Peter's death, my mother snid they could hear the Pecks crying as far 
ise her home. After the war the Peck family houpht a’ lerve farm one 
mile east on the road Hist my grandfather's home. Suscn livec to be 


O4 ant. Sen! lL OSs ee diced in vvoohia: Neheces, ther youngest. ohuphtor, 


\. 


»' 
died in LOIGs: She wisn Dod’ etinete tirl." Ine sbout.t90s dunt Reex<y 


vent to Inciansanolis, Ind. withmy varents and ne to tre ‘Vntionn] “Snesrm— 


Menvror trotirgna meiyeor the Tienublae.. Aunt Becky Llosa vher neturh. tice 


ket. She give nice the money to buy one from a "senlner" and °S¢ for doing 


RO ~* 


The ticket was 'good'. 

I learned, on this iy first visit to Indsinanolis, that my father's 
reginent, the 130th Ind. wis known as the "oersimonboys ." Persimnons did 
MOCePnOVGr I NOrtienibat nis OMiney Weremmood’ tovort only niterun heavy frost . 
Theyaprewy in soutverniind. ‘and farther*’sonth. 2 The, boys liked them but were 
chreilul not toveat them wien they were "“nuckery" (They left th-t:to the green-— 


honne won wnome the: initie ves, had f evot. of snort 


The Alex Punns. lived onc file south of kit. Carmel . Although t ey 
lived in Velaw re CanUey, a, 
f 


husband, their children, by snecial orrangement, attended the Srvin School in 


‘oy yee thers) sister And, rer 


ee 
re 


DMC LOL. CO. mw Ay cs Satyra married Peter.Dunn after the death of her 


He 
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D 
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first husband, Mielvin Ray, the father of Charles, Ralnh, and Marcrete Ray. 
Neloh died es the result of burns received»yhen his clothing caught fire 
when he wes about three. ZI remember the nice little lad very well as he 
often stayed at sry parent's home. 
The Peter Dunns had trv0 aqaughters, Ruth and Betty Jane. Toth 
nre now mMorriea and ees. Cpe Lorimer kiwi! ec ond. Retiy le Ane tn wer On gd nol. 
The Alex Inwnn house burned one tine when school’ wig in session. 
Welcouldysce 1t fromthe school... tue bie boys, ineluding way brother Osecr 
Ervin ond Prank Punn junved and ren one mile to the burning house. The 
sciool house at, the tune wis. the old) frenie next to’ our, home.) LT) wie: 8 or 9. 
Phe Strones kod four. children, the oldest.” daughter, Alice. 
Alice andamy mother's nephey, Agron Slater, were eng-redy to he married , 


1 a] 


The Gry of the wedding arrived ..°The groom shoved*an but the intended prige 


» 


Rap ee On ore Se iO OCC eDie. uc Tce LOOM Rea wierri gaan mtn Ny the 


,’ 


MSC OLecoruEcunel. MRO oon’ Gg tantly of tyo soir lasing tires bove. 
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Waude: wis thevoldesv, choutwone yexr, rounger than I. She wesen natural 


Ve 
‘ 
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born eecacker nudsmacde ovate @ nore for Werself om the. luncie achools, 


Meron Seamer NuCr Marr co LOU eo lO lye Latta ve ee Ch'6.0 1. 
teacher. We. tansht ot the Ervine School. 

Pred romersgen ool hovee. hnowe asuthe urvin Sclioolvas burltsin 
HVeS SHON, Mecnwiiy at tier: entibinshe@: hig home, he: built armedistoly 
north sor. the, school sropersy vhach my, crandfatner had deeded to: the 
Schools district, (There wes a bard fence between the barnyard and the 
BcroOMwat erehticriper when lowes tour, Urlrequontly rin off. climoed sthroeveh 
tHe rence andy “attended school. “CousinvAsron( was. very tolerant, although 
ESoce:sironnlly- mi shehavea.y I reéenenber one tine I wes there wren, the tercher 
Seve tic, annual treat just before Anas. Stick candy in huckets were “essed 
around, eich pupil wes supnosed to take one stick on each round until it wes 
ciueone. Tie sticks were, careful ly counted wrenepur chaged,(m, defini te nug— 
bereror Cachschile, anclLudi nm me—-tne extra. / On oneyround oohe., "bi gsboys" 
told me to take two. This? Ivy did... The Peneiot mide me lie down on the seat 
of the long recitation bench in front and covered me with his greet cont. 

J retaliated by sticline wo lMy pind andwaieoling my fingers”, at whieh the 
kits icusned. \In after years, Aeron told’ofi this ond laughed. I am oglad 
as hewwes my favorite. grown cousin, whom I always went: to see when I returned 
home ocexsionzlly in Inter years. 

Scholars, invrursl country schools, usedstco Lockethe teacher out 
if he or she dic not show incicnation of being willing to trest srounc jinss. 
Sometinies ‘the tercher wis only fooling and hae the candy bought and starashec 
in pone secret nlyte sxaitanye the funsw But, sonctimes the ¢éscher cic not 
MLOVINCL Ace Ire ty Ona could not foorat So he -wes locked out. until ae ypro= 


Posed VGOwO RO shin el Ali aeereon a1 Olle atlge Clos GeO hirs-—soiies OF oben CLo=— 8" 


th toMy Gta, 


The frame schoolhouse replaced the: log school about 1894. This 


was used until about 1894. My sister Blanche wasn the teacher when ve 21] 
walked down to the new brick school with our books. This new school was on the 
corner of my father's farm about 1/8 mile north of the old site. liy father 
had traded a larger lot »t the new location for the old lot and schoolhouse. 
After being moved to the rear of our yard and converted to 2 carriage house 

and summer Iaitchen, it was moyedy hae to its originsl location and remodeled 


into the "small house"--2 cottage for Oscer and his wife--the former Ady Creig, 


va + ‘ 3 pw Wee! Gi cine aaa 


when my father retired from active and full time farming. Oscar and Ada had 
two children, Katherine and Bill, both of whom are married and have families 
of their own. Matherine h*vs two pranddaughters. 


The am@ll house has agzin been remodeled by the "Ted" Langdons who 


purchased the farm in 1946. I om told it is a very lovely small home. The 


big house hes been remodeled also, the buildings put in good repsir and vainted. 


omy sh thane. 


I am glad that the "Ted" Langdons purchased the old homestead. 


Othe’ + neighbors were the George Campbells, Reason Ierris and Jacob 


. 


Delph, whose wife Lou recently died at the age of 98 years plus at the home of 


ary t d ‘ > : 


fo pe 


her daughters Gladys in Indianapolis. Merorete and Gladys have always been «|. 
close friends. 

farprete Ray Hupe whose husband died shortly after their daughter 
Betty Ray wos born in Montana where he was 2 forest ranger by profession, 
lives ianMuncie,, Indiana... “Whilevshe Was tenching 25 9» young lady, she went 

in tat ae: Soa SS Ome ie ae are ” 
to Yellowstone Park one summer to wait on tables at the Old Faithful Inn. 
While there she met ‘young Ilupe, one Of, the several forest rangers in the Park. 
After the season was over, she had sent her trun’ home by exyress and intended 


returning to her school teaching job in Indianz, but after much persuasion 


by the young man, sent for her trunk and married him. 


Betty RNeay Ilune Potter and her husband Kenneth live in Indianapolis 


‘ 


anc have three children. jfer mother never remarried and teught school 


until she retired 2 year ago. 

Our neighbors were the George (a Civil War veteran) Langdons 
who lived on the road one mile east of the Walnut St. Pike on which my 
father lived. They had one d2ughter, the youngest, who graduated from 
HW. C. High School in 1903, im my class... They also had tvo sons, Marion 
and Rolla who during their lives were successful firmers and businessmen ond 
whose progeny are likewise. 

Another was the Cy Lanberts who lived a mile east, the back fields 
of whose farm ran along the Lt. and We. Railroad. Cy was tall and thin. 
Mle had trouble with the ®.n. about the killing of some of his stock for 
which they would not pay, so Cy decided to turke matters into his own hands. 
One day he took » rifle back to the tracks and started shooting at the locomotive. 
Wowever, the train men were prepared for him and started shooting pistols at 
him. No one was hurt. Afterwards some one esked him Hey he did when they 
eatarted fo shoot. Cy replied,"I just turnedry flat side to them and let 
them shoot.’ 

We hed many neighbors about vhom numerous stories were told:-— 
The Danijel Haynes end his wife Sarah who raised a large flock of children 
to inhs bit our neighborhood and many others, The Noonzns 6nd the Brants 
to the North und the East and Uncle Johnny Hollisee and skis ane Aunt Mary. 
and the boy they took to raise, Patsy Welch, who married one of the Peck 
pirls;, & widow much older» than he. 

Then there were the Bonths, Kirkoatricks, Bownans, Twibells 
(a Civil Var veteran) and mony others nearby and the Craws and Crows over 
near Nt Zion Methodist Church, built in 1e@35, sbout three miles s.w. of 
Mt. CarmelC™urch. At the renr of the Mt. Zion Church is the cemetery 


where my Grandfather Srvin's ond part of my father's family, including 


~ 


1] 


himself and my mothey sre buried. We often went there while wy parents 
were living. The Missiniwa River was about ~ mile south of the Mt. Zion 
Church. We often picnicked there. Once I fell in. I didn't drown; but 

I wes frightened! I couldn't swim. I had to put on Beryl's dress. 
Relatives by the name of Adrit lived newr hit. Zion Church. We often stonped 
there for a short call. They were well to do and have the most imosing 
monuments in the cenetery. 

Still other neighbors were the Svrasues zbout one mile north. 

Their son Decatur enlisted in Co. I. of the 130th Ind. at the same time «gs my 
father. A few years before 2 wild deer had been ghot near their home, evidently 
the last of lorge herds that ran through the Kickanoo Indian country. We occs- 
sionally found arrowheads while plowing. A stree t in H. C. is named Kickapoo. 
The, Modlins lived on this street one winter while W. P. wes principsl of the 
high school. I stnryed with them on occzgion while attending school. 

The Sorzsue's daughter, Samant'y had a"halt" in her speech. She 
married Nick Sherry who was reputed to have killed 2 man in his youth. He 
was rele-.sed, pleading self-defence. The Sherrys lived where the Pecks lived 
during the Civil Wer on a small eer of the Sprague farir. Bessie was théir 
younrest AMG sieay eeont ny age, going to Ervin School at the same time. JI re- 
member Bessie 2s the most elonuent reader in school. In srithmetic she was 
poor. She thought 2+2 were 4, but wasn't quite sure of it. Above that she 
was a blank. She was suite a good —-looking girl and after quittings school, 
early married a fellow from out of the neighborhood named Bob ‘Star, 

It was the custom in thet part of Ind. at that time to chivvaree 
newly wedded couples. We called it "a belling." It w2s sunnosed to take 
place the first night when the young counle had retired. Neighboring young 
people gathered quietly efter dark writing until all lights were out, let 


loose with oll kinds of din, gun shots, tin pons, whistleg, etc. When the 
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younr couple: showed up and opened the door, all filed in and Ate andi: drank 
all thet was in the house--sometimes nmple, sometimes soarce. The better 
liked and the less liked were always "belled.! The Star “belline" was the only 
one J ever attended. ‘They had begun''to die out." Newly Wate aceon to tale 
wecding trins of sre:ter or less lengths. It wes no fun to "bell" an "old" 
uirried {couple after a countle weeks of married life? 

the Bowmans lived back from the Pikes in a field north of the brick 
school. They had numerous children. One of them was Charles W. who enlisted 
with my father in the 130th. One of the younger sons was Bowers Bownin. Ile 
lived in the old home occupied by his parents efter their ceaths. We remrined 
m bachelor and kevt house for himself. Wis main food for three meals ench 
day was batter cakes. His main friend was Patsy Welch vho lived with Uncle 
Johnny ahd Aunt Mary HWollisee, who lived nearby. After sundown in summer 
evenings ve could hear Bowers and Patsy playing the fife and the big bss 
drum far into the night—--maybe 9:00 or 9:30 B. M.! 

Bower always had a mellon patch hidden somewhere in his cornfield-- 
but not from the neighborhood boys. One Saturdny night, during hich school 
days, Guy Kinsley, who had heen ‘dubhed Richard for a middle name, and Harry 
Powell were at our house for over=night at mellon tive. Sam Haynes, about 
our age, worked for my father. Sam and I, for the entertainment of the quests 
and the other boys of the neighborhood who would go with us, got up a rraic on 
the patch. Something was going on at church so we had a large number, all 
unaware of our Sam's and mine) concocted plan and of the fact that Sam wis 
not with us on the raid. Sam head borrowed a neighbor's shot gun and awaited 
us at the pitch. When the rest of us arrived, he let loose with the gun after 
we were nll in the fence-railed patch. Twenty or thirty boys con invke a lot 
of noise running through the corn! Some of the hoys were suite late arriving 
home that night. Sam and I kent our secret for a lone time. We feared the 


reaction. 
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) Guy Kinsley, Harry Powell and I played acta from high school one 
fine, sunny eofternoon in te spring of our sophomore yeer. Juring the after- 
noon, we decided to give Guy a middle names he had none. We named him Guy 
Richard Kinsley so the trio would be Tom, Dick and erry. That name, G. 
Vichard still sticks--as we almost got stuck with susnension. for our absence from 
school that P. M. W. P. Modlin wags our principal and he wes pretty hard on us. 
But I noticed thst when we gratuated, Guy's name anneared on the progrem ag 
Guy Richard Kinsley. 

I can remember back to the ange of four. Hy grandmother Slater lived at 
our house at the time but had gone over to pay a short visit with my Aunt Ann 
Stewart on their farm just east of Millgrove. We received word that Granécmother 
was dying. We went over--about five Pee 3 quickly as possible by horse and 
end carriage. She died shortly after we arrived. We stnyed for the funerel which 
was held at my mother's sister's home. The burial was in Stewart Cemetary about 
one-half way from our home to Millgrove. She was buried by the side of my grand- 
father Slater. 

While at my Aunt''s , I saw their yoke of oxen--my first. The boys, my 
cousins, had broken them in and had the equipment. It was auite a sight to see 


them pulling the sledge. 


Gas, Glaws and 0il 
In about 1890, g2s was discovered in and sround Blackforcto. As’ Ibyre= 
member, the first well was in Maton, just south of the Blnackford Co.line. 


f 
. ‘. . . . . . 
Crowds. gathered for the “blowingin" with nitroglycerine and ‘the "cavping" which 
| 


controlled the flow of gas. "Flambe2xux" were lighted snd excursions were run 


in by the LE and WR. R. which had been built several years before, connecting 


Muncie and Fort Wavne thru Baton und Hartford City. 
‘ i¢ nw 
Sal fF y Tey ; ee 

Soon efter the uaton well was brought in; the farmers along and near 


, 
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; the Pike formed ®& company and drilled a well on the ‘tilly Noonan farm just 
14 mile north of the then location of the "rvin School and my father's home. 
Large crowds of local people gathered for the “blowing in" and "canning" of 
this well. 

Soon piping was laid to every home along nnd near the Pike and everybocy 
installed ees for lighting, heating and cooking. Life was made much easier. 
The whole countryside wis lighted up with "flambeaus" which burned day and 
nicht. It was thought the sunnly was inexhaustible. It was--for about fifteen 
years. Then it began to "peter out." The natural pressure was recuced and 
moisture pot into thems... So much trouble with freezing develoned in the win- 
ter time when a good supply wis needed. Eventually, the supply of gens for all 
prectical purvoses wes exhausted. People returned to the use of wood anc coal 
and later to artificial gas and electricity. 

While there was an "ample" supply of gas, it was used in many factories 
locally and,."pumped' out to other cities hundreds of miles away. The princinal 
use was in gloss factories which sprang up in all the towns and cities in the 
central part of Indiana. 

Many of the workers in the plass factories came from Relgium and 
France. .Some of their descendants ‘remained in this part of Indiana and meny 
are buried in the cemeteries there. 

The farms in the gas belt were leased for oil and gas rights by the 


farmer ownmers. Regular farming was carried on, on the surface with very 


little interference. The lense rate for gas was usually $1.00 ver scre ner 

ye ar. The wells were usually snaced about 4} mile apart. After the wells were 
yroducins, the Innd owner was pric on additionl $100.09 per yesr ver well--only 
m pittance of the amount the companies made. Ilowever, the companies carried all 


the risk and »aid for the develonnert, beside the cost of cistribution. 


My father hnd three wells on his farm and received over$400.00 
per Pear ineliding the lease for several years. 
Oil wes "struck" at Muncie ano the "field" ran north to Maton. 
It missed us. Alos$t It started in agnin near H. C. with an incrensing lion 
in wells to the north. Montpelier in Blackford and Blufton in Wells Co. were 
the chief oil-producing centers in that district. Many men, some of whom were 
farmers, became quite wealthy--elthough this was long before the oil millionaires 


of okloshomny and Texas. 


The first time I heard of E. I. duPont was in 1903 vhen I visited 
a brother of a hirh school schoolmate st the nitro factory out in the country 
necr Montpelier. The brother was the factory chemist and a graduate of Purdue 
University. It was then that I decided that I would like to be a chemist—- 
but I never worked in an exvlosives plant. 

Guy Kinsley, a high school classmate of mine was working on a 
Montpelicr newspaner st the time. I stayed with him a couple of nights. 
We had two ne aettnee tickets to a musical comedy there and took mee 
It was my first. As I remember, it was somewhat raceys; no women in the 
audience but a very si:ilar show to the kind thet is shown to mixed audiences 
today--with no restrictions on age. 

Speaking of gas, it was my job to bring in the firewood for the 
cookstove before pas was installed. The morning after, the family told me, 
&s soon as J cane downstairs, to bring in the wood for the stove. Without 
thinking, I dashed out end brought in an armful and put it in the wood. box. 
Then the family laughed at me and I joined them--aftcr a moment. It was sum- 
mer; If it had been winter, I would have been angry. 

Another time they olayed a joke on me was when we were making sauer- 
kraut. They were vutting sliced enhbare in a large jar. I asked questions 


about making sauerkraut and how they packed it down, They told me that the 
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packing wa my joh and thst I wes to wash my feet thoroughly. This I did but 
I had es rewnsh them several times before they wovld yass inspection. At last 
I was rendy to get in-—-but they wouldn't let we. JI never did like saverkraut! 

The sliced cabbage was packed in the jar with a wooden tamner, a large 
plate olnced on top of the cabbrge and the whole stored in a warm room until after 
fermentation and souring. For once I went to bed with very clenn feet. J never 


did like the stuff! 


BROADENING HORIZON 

While still in grade school in the country, I went with Mr. and lrs. 
Delph and my parents to the 61d Soldiers' Home near Iixrion, Ind. We drove a span 
of horses hitched to a surrey--no fringe on topt JI remember it was the longest 
day in the year, June 2lst, the diy before my father's birthday. We got home 
well after dark after an early start. J do not remember much about the Home but 
I do remember about the street car ride from the Home into Marion to see a cousin, 
and back again to the home. It was my first sight of and ride on a street cor. 

A year or so later we drove over to Muncie to see the Delaware Co. 
Fair! The admission was .50¢ per person which my mother had given me in addition 
to .10¢ that I, had accumulated for spending. The gate tender said I was too 
young and did not require a ticket. My mother ellowed ine the .50¢ for snend- 
ing so I had o total of .60¢. A rich boy! 

In the A.M. I went to a side show, .10¢, bought some noncorn and 
peanuts, .10¢, vieved the exhibits--.00¢, ate lunch (carried) with my varents 
at noon, .00«. In the P.M. I took a girl acquaintance (her grandparents were 
neighbors) for a street car ride, .10¢, a bag of candy for two, .05¢, two 
dishes of ice cream, .10¢. Total .45¢. .60¢ -.45¢=]15¢ left. <A careful spender 
even with my pockets full! 


Once I sold » bushel of voopcorn thrit I hed raised for $1.00. This 


was near Christmas. I bought ten of the nicest nresents for the frnily vou 
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ever did see, including W. P. Modlin ho was not yet a member of the clan. 

Once J helped Sam Cassel lond several bags of oats onto his buckboard. 
He gnve me a dollar. 

Once I sold apvles from our orchard to men hauling gravel on the 
Pike. JI gave my mother one-half, making a couple dollars for myself. 

Once I worked in a gravel pit loading wagons with gravel—-one dollar 
per day for two days. 

The last two summers I was in Nigh School, I worked for money. for my 
father-—.50¢ per day with board and keep. I had to buy my own clothes and pro- 

\ 

vide mrry own spending MONeY. 

-Tolking about pravel-~-one time I wis hauling gravel to make a road-—- 
way from the Pike to our carringe house. The wagon bed started to leak gravel. 
I wrepped the lines around a standard and went back to stop the leak. We were 
going down a slight decline and there was a ditch along the side and close to 
the road for a short distance. I felt the wagon slinping and jumped to safety. 
But the horses, wepon, gravel and all went down into the ten foot ditch. For- 
tunately, there was no water in it. With the help of some passers-by, I was 
able to get the horses out without damage. The horses had gone to sleep. JI 
took the horses home. Everybody thought I had gone to sleep. Oscar cme 


down the next day, got the wagon out of the ditch and cleaned out the gravel. 


I didn't get arrested. All that was lost was the cost of the gravel at the pit. 


The Immortal J. N. 

: A character Inown as the "Immortal J. N.'" circulated around Ohio and 
Indiana Before and after 1909. Once around that period, I ws in Jl. ©. with 
ny father and we saw the "Immortal" and Dad told me about him. Ife had been 
traveling about Ohio and Indiana from tow to tovn for years without paying 
a cent for travel or hotel. Ile wis quite a distinguished looking gentleman 


in western plus southern parb. 
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In each torn he would contrive to have a public meeting at which 
he would pass hand bills announcing a lecture in the near future on the gsub- 
ject "Relieving the Pressure." The lecture never come off, so the public 
never found out what "Relieving the Pressure" was about. 


I think I remember his real name was Jacob Newman. 


Mrs. Schemnehorn 

There wxs an ugly old woman who traveled the Pike. She was reputed 
to be "a Witch." Parents cautioned their children "to be good") or old Mrs. 
Schemnerhorn would get them. I> never saw Mrs. S.! 

The Lake Erie and Western 2.&. ran along the back of my father's 
farm. We called it “the Leave Early and Welk'--—L ho& W. Baclc in the old 
days, shortly after the Civil War, a saw mill was built neat the P.R. and 
nerir the road that ran East along the side of Grandfather's farm.” In fact, 
erandfather owned the lend on both sides of the road, from the Pike to the 
railroad. A‘@ouple houses and a small station stood there at the mill. It 
was called "Bowser." 

Much later, after the mill disappeared, the Interurban was con- 
structed parael | ink the R.R. from Muncie to Ft. Wayne. The stop at old 
"Bowser" was called "Ervindale." I took the Interurben to school occasionally 
efter 1990 when it wes built. Twenty years and it was gone, pushed out by 
the auto, which was very scarce when I left homet 

Wild strawberries were plentiful on R.R. proverty back of our farm. 
I resented intrusion by other children , except my family and cousins. The 
berries were small but luscious in season, fresh or in short cake. 

I was fond of "mush" mellons and during mellon time, carried a pen 
Imife and salt and vnenper with ae Lewas all sett 

I once owned a bird dog;bourht him when a punny for $1.00. He ran 


away vhen he grew up and lived vith the Lanedons. 
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One Christmas the Ervin clan gathered at the Strongs for Christims 
dinner. (Uncle Strong, as we called him, had one yellow eye and one blue.) 
There were several boys in the group. Before dinner we took the Strong dog 
back to the woods. [He "treed" an animal in a hollow log. When we got back 
to the house, they made us eat our dinner outside and walk home. It was a 
sicunkt 

A woman, a cousin of my father once removed, came to our house on 
occasion. She was the widow of U. S. Senator Mclean of Kentucky or h'uissouri, 
J °forget which, before the Civil War. They owned slaves on their nlantation 
before the war. Belle was much younger than her husbind, the Senator. She 
lived her later yesrs in Greencastle, Indiana, the site of DePauw University. 
I called on her when I visited at DePauw a couple of times. ler personal 


history was like something from another world. 


My Schools 

I went through grede school in the country. Unon passing an examination, 
I was given a diploma. Then four years in High School at Hartford City. 

We had a teacher, Mr. Norris, who was a graduate of DePauw and a 
Phi Si there. He desired thot Guy Kinsley and [I should go there, so chaperoned 
us there for a counle days the letter part of our senior high school year. 
We had a very nice time. Guy went ewe for four years. I could not afford 
to. go so IJ went to Indiana St ate at Terre Haute, Ind. for three years, earn- 
ing vart of my exvenses and putting in the euivalent of a year at Indiana 
State University, part at Bloomington, Ind. and part at the Biological Station 


operated by the University &t Winona Lake, Ind. during two summers. 


I hed to go to work to sunport myself and nay back the momey J had 


borrowed, so took a job ag teacher of science in Hammond, Ind. fligh School. 


Before the end of the school year, I had the Opportunity to work for the 
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Grasselli Chemical Comnany of Cleveland, Ohio, as a chemist in the labor- 
atory at their Kast Chicago, Indiana Plant. I attended night classes in 
chemistry at Armour Institute of Technology (now Illinois Institute of 
Technology) in Chicago for two years. Later the E. I. DuPont Co. bought 
out the Grasselli Co. and I worked for this wonderful company up to my re- 


tirement October 3lst, 1949. 


"Mac" Clapner and the bell clapper 

Mac was a neighbor boy a few years older than I. One summer he 
worked for my father and stayed at our home. So I knew him very well. <A year or 
so later on a Sunday morning several boys, including myself and lac, were stand- 
ing on the front steps of Mt. Carmel Church waiting for the brief ringing of 
the final bel! before Sunday School. Mac was standing at a certain spot. Ie 
had just moved from thet soot when, all of a sudden, the five pound clanver 
came hurtling down from the bell in the belfry and landed on the snot where 
Mac had been standing. Needless to say, we were all impressed, bese the vnreacher's 
sermon the next Sunday was Ene Uncertainty of bie." 

“The clapper was securely fastened to the bell before it was used again. 

Mac later married Leota Delnh, half sister of Gladys Delph, Margret's 
chun. Gladys now lives in Indianapolis, Ind. 

We never locked the doors of our home and never lost anything out of 
the house except a pair of new shoes that belonged to my brother Oscar. One 
night we were all at the Church. Someone came in and took the shoes. The next 
dey someone found them in a fence corner, between home and the church. 

Evidently they didn't fit. 

My father had a large apple orchard which produced many apnles. But we 

did not have ® cider yress. One day when Moffit, (and Beryl, too, I susnect) was 


at the house, we three decided we were thirsty for cider. We had a lard vress 


so tricd to use that but broke it in the proce 
“SS 


zl 
Ky father told the story often to point ovt, as he said, "The con- 
sequence of the desire for strong drink!" 
The Changing Country Side 
My Grandfather's house stood where the present Castell house now 
stends. Uncle Rob Srvin, my father's half-brother, returned home from Colorado, 
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shortly before the death of «uno, my grandfather's third wife, which occurred 


Rarch os. bosos ty Uson her @eath. Unele Bob murchised: Aunt. Neowi's shore of, the 
fore evalua lack. FLOra Vemeay (oie Cause. ver OLahre., Wwioes Hackney ofliv Cs 


Uncle Rob wes three years younger than my father, and, at an early age 
had gone to work in the construction sang of the LE&W R.R. which was being built 
at that time--shortly after the Civil War. In a few years he caught the "gold 
fever" and left for Colorndo. There he became acquainted with a Mr. Moffit who 
built the Moffit RR. and tunnel through the divide, connecting the territories 
Mast and West of the high Rockies. Hire. M. took a liking to the yorng man and 
staked him to a "prubstake" and much information in regard to prospecting for a 
and finding gold. 

He was luciky in locating a good claim. After a few years, the 
Moffit and Ervin claim was sold. Rob came back home to Indiana with more then 
$10,000--a sizable fortune, equivalent to many times that amount today. 

Uncle Rob and Aunt Flo wanted a new house and they had the money. 
My father's home was built of logs. My Grandfather's house——-then Uncle Rob's-—- 
was moved to its present location. The Robert Ervins built their hew house-- 
quite a grand one for the times--,and furnished it suite elegantly, with 
an organ, etc. 

The William Ervins built an addition on the Grandfather's house to 


accommodate the growing family. J wos born in this house instead of the log 
house in shich my brothers and sisters had been born. Thus I missed the 


presidency and the White Housel 


Other neighbors built new houses and barns. <A new brick school 


house took the place of the frame one. Crushed cock replaced pravel on the 
Pike and later blacktov renlaced the crushed rock when the rond was widened and 
graded. It became Indiana State Highway #3. 

A belfry and bell was added to Mt. Carmel Church, and in later years, 
after damage hy a cyclone, it was remodeled and rebuilt ns it stands in 1960. 

The Interurban was abandoned and the right of way reverted to the 
original owners. The LVaW RoR. discontinued all passenger service after the 
auto came into general use. 

A township school was constructed, the old brick one, the Ervin School, 
is now a country furniture store. An outdcor movie the»ter has been built @ 
few rods north of the now furniture store. A small community is {Posie we 
on the farm across from the Noonan farm on which the first community gas well 
was drilled. The people who own these houses "work in town"'--lIIl. C., luncie, 
jlarion, etc., driving back and forth each dey in their autos-—some have two. 

Every farmer has his auto, some have two, ond power-driven equiprient, 
electricity and televhone. With government assistance, life on the farm is 
not what it used to be! 

hiy father used to say in the svring, "Now the farmer goes on eight— 
hour shift--ei ght in the A.M wind eight in the P.M." 

I remember when my parents and their neighbors had their first 
telenhones. It was a "party line"--about fifteen subscribers 
at $1.00 ner month ver phone. The line was vart of the Hartford City system 
and any subscriber could talk with any phone subscriber in Hl. ©. by giving 


one ring and asking the operator for the wanted number--thet is vhen they 


could find the varty line not busy. The greatest joy of the farm ladies 


wag when there were tro short rings which was the gereral call for response 


by all vhones. Sometimes this enll wes by the operxtor torenort some telephone 
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business of genernl interest, but more often the ring was given by some lady 
who had a choice bit of news to impart to alll 

Each phone had its own ring made un of different combinations of 
long and short rings. The operator or any subscriber could make an "individual 
call", but quite often any call was listened "in on" by several who would join 
in the conversation. No one seemed to get madt 

Uncle Rob and Aunt Flo had quite a fine home and friends who lived 
in town. They also had a "hired girl." Not many in the farm neighborhood had 
‘household help at the time. When Moffitt was shout six and Beryl about four, 
their parents were entertaining some of their town friends at evening dinner. 
The children were waiting for a later serving. Aunt Flo had arranged with the 
hired girl that she would use a new call bell when she was to come to the din- 
ing room after the original serving. Moffitt and Beryl had not been told of 
the bell. On the first ringing, they came rushing into the dining room, crying 
out, "What wes that? What was that bell ringing?" 

Aunt Flo and Uncle Rob appreciated the joke and often told it after- 
wards. 

Uncle Rob (Robert Ervin, my father's half-brother) died Jan. 18,1899 
at the age of 47 years, the year I graduated from gr-de school in the country. 
We had cancer of the stomach. I remember sterying with him one evening when the 
rest of the family wes absent. I remember how sick he was for a short interval. 
I also remember walking across the fields between our homes on the day he died. 
It was very cold and I frosted my ears. 

Aunt Flo carried on for years but later married a man by the name of 
Pancoast who lived in Eaton. They moved to Idaho. Paul, Aut Flo's yar son, 
moved to Idaho also. I understnond he hag quite a large family. I hnve never 
seen any of them. 

No Erving live around Mt. Carmel at this time, However, some live 


shay ChB es 


Trees 


I especially remember two trees on the home farm. One, a tulip tree, 
the Indiana State tree, stood in the small pasture to the south of the barnyard. 
It always bloomed just before Menorial Day, May 30th, which in the carly days 
we called Decoration Day. In 1890-1900, a large number of Civil War veterans 
were still living. My father, William L. Ervin, was the youngest in Blackford 
County—~perhaps in the whole state of Indians and always marched in the parade 
from NH. C. to the I.0.0.J". Cemetery east of town. The children of the town 
carried wreaths of flowere and placed them on the graves of the soldiers buried 
there, which had been marked with a small U. S. flag. When Ip wos about five or 
Six, I morcheéd:) with my Dad, Later I marched with the other children and carried 
flowers, usually the blooms from the home tulip tree which we brought into 
town with us. Ours was one ot the few tulip trees in Blackford Co. and the 
blooms from this tree were alwczys noticed in the parade. After the other 

ceremonies at the cemetery, the gun sound fired a salute. This always fright- 
ened. me. I did not stand un closet 

The other tree was a chinquakin.ock. The nuts were rather small but 
edible ond very tasty when roasted. It was @ beautiful tree and stood in the 
field to the north of the apnle orchard, near the Pike and about 200 yards south 
of the schoolhouse which was built in the 1890's on the northwest corner of the 
farm. 

Another tree of note was the sycamore which stood in the churchyerd. 

Other trees were the elm, oak, maple, hickory and walnut——-hardwoods. 

The Peden The Quaint, and the Queer: 

We had neighbors, the Stafford Quakenbushes,--no children-- who al- 

ways referred to cach other as "him" and "her." The neighbors (behind their 


backs) gave them the same referencest 


Other neighbors were the Wenry (Ilank) Camnbells. Mrs. Campbellts 


name’ was Jane (nec Jane Knife). When Jane attended a "hen" affair, she always 


saved the refreshments (if safe to co so) to "take home to Iiank." This be- 


came the by-word in the community when anybody saved ahything to give to an- 


other. 

Butter wes produced by churning sour cream in a wooden churn with 
a “dasher"-—-also buttermilk as a by-product. 

Lye wes made by draining water through wood ashes contained in a 
"vat." Animal fats were boiled with the lye. Soft soayn resulted—-not a 


toilet soap--, not "All" or "Joy" but it got the clothes and dishes clean; 

also the wooden floors. | 4986250 4 4 
Butchering day---usually hogs, but occassionally a young steer for 

beef. The hogs were Killed, scalded in a vat of hot water and scraped to re- 

move the hair. Later they cut up and all saved that was eatable-- hams, shoul- 

ders, feet, liver, heart, etc.-- even the intestines from which casings were 

made, into which to stick the ground and seasoned meat for pork sausages. 

Butchering was hnird work but alweys with neighbors in to help=-a gala day, 

as was time for threshing wheat, rye and oats. 

We also made maple syrup for severel years. We had many maple trees 
in the woods back by the railroad tracks. There we tapned the trees and boiled 
the sav in a big copver kettle over an onen fire to syrup consistency-—and, 
at the end of the run, sugared some off for candy. 

We made apple butter. Some one in the neighborhood always had a 
ut 
grinder and press. We took the apples to ‘his mill" and bought home the cider. 
Apnvles were peeled, cut into eirhts and boiled in the cider—-result: avple ci- 
der. Good if good apples were used for the cider anc boiling and when correct- 


ly seasoned. 


OCSIBCL 
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j Tomatcoes, many were grown and eaten, although my Grandmother 
could remember when they were called "love apples" and considered poisonous. 
Tomatoes were canned and catsup was mede. In later years when the canneries 
. 5 We baler d * 
located in the tomato-growing districts, "patches were planted. When rine, 
they were hauled--later trucked-—to the factory to be prennred and canned. 
On the farm and neighboring farms, we had many wild shrubs and 
plants--strawberries, rasvberries, bleckberries, hazel nuts, (filberts) 


and paw-paws, the North American banana. 
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